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JV intention in this little Tract is to 
| offer, in few words, my ſentiments upon 
the courſe of ſtudy, preſcribed to the candidate 
for the firſt degree in arts by the cuſtom of 
our Univerſity; and to ſuggeſt, what appears to 
me, a practicable ſcheme for its improvement. 
In the proſecution of my purpoſe, I do not 
think it neceſſary to begin with developing the 
primary defign of our Anceſtors in Academical 
Foundations ; nor ſhall I treſpaſs upon my 
Reader's patience by an enquiry, how far 
change of circumſtances and ſeaſons may con- 
vey to us a right of departing from the tradi- 
tionary forms of Education in theſe ſeats of 
literature: I ſhall ſuppoſe it to be the general 
Idea, that they ought to be conſidered as ſemi- 
naries for the information of youth in thoſe ſtu- 
dies, which have a tendency to fit them for the 
various ſcenes of ſocial life; and that the plan, 
at preſent purſued in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, labours under ſome very capital defects. 
Whether the Emendation, propoſed in the 
following pages, be practicable or not, is a 
B queſtion, 
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queſtion, ai muſt be decided by the wiſdom 
of thoſe, in whom the power of altering or 


improving our Academical Inſtitutions is veſt- | 
ed, and to whoſe judgement it 1s now, with 
all humility, ſubmitted. It is only requeſted, 


that, if any ſentiments occur in the progreſs 


of my Argument, which ſhall be thought of- 
fenſive, it may be attentively and diſpaſſionately 


conſidered, whether they are not juſtly found- 


ed, and whether they do not immediately ariſe 
from the nature of the ſubject now before us. 
I would not knowingly be guilty of any re- 


flections of a perſonal nature. I mean to be 


uſeful; and I know full well, how greatly a 


partiality in favour of the propoſer is produc- 


tive of a partiality to the meaſure which he 


recommends. If the objections, which may 


poſſibly be urged againſt the offered ſcheme of 


improvement, ſhall be propoſed in the ſpirit of 


candour, they ſhall be replied to in the ſame 
ſpirit; and if the plan, which I offer, be not 
approved by the perſons, whoſe authority and 
influence I would intereſt in its favour, I ſhall 
with pleaſure ſee a better ſubſtituted in its 
place. Poſſeſſing a voice in thelegiſlature of our 
little Republic, I have an undoubted right to 
offer to its conſideration, whatever I may think 
will be conducive to our honour and advant- 
age. But I ſhall endeavour to conduct myſelf, 
in the ſequel, as a perſon who conſiders, that 

al 
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although ſome alterations may be neceſſary, his 
own particular mode of effecting them may 
not be the moſt eligible; and, therefore, if it be 
rejected, I will endeavour to enjoy, in tranqui- 
lity, the ſatisfaction ariſing from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of good intentions; a ſatisfaction, 
which is neither impaired by a miſcarriage, : 
nor enhanced by ſucceſs. _ 

It has frequently been objected to us, that, 
of late years, there hath been an enormous in- 
creaſe in the expences of Academical Educa- 
tion. I ſhall. not inquire, how far this evil is 
to be imputed to the conduct of the Parent or 
the Guardian: I ſhall only obſerve, that ſo far 
as this extravagance, and conſequent licentiouſ- 

neſs of manners, ariſes from our own error or 
inattention, both our honour and intereſt are 
concerned in reſtraining them. 

Many perſons of great Character and real 
Worth, who have alſo manifeſted a tender re- 
gard for the intereſts of our Univerſity, have 
often hinted, that it is become abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for us to exert ourſelves, with more than 
ordinary zeal, in the preſent alarming criſis of 
national manners. And it is a truth too melan- 
.choly to be inſiſted on, that a licentious and in- 
fidel ſpirit, diffuſing itſelf from the Metropolis 
as its center, at length hath penetrated theſe 
retirements; and hath produced appearances, 
Pune unbecoming a place, ſet apart for 
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the purpoſes of learning and religious edo · 
cation. 

It hath alſo been ſuggeſted, that it is only by 
che ſeverity of our diſcipline we can hope to 
effect a removal of evils, which ſeem to threaten 
our deſtruction. I am from my heart diſpoſed 
to look with approbation upon every ordi- 
nance,which has a tendency to produce a decent 
and regular deportment: but, if I conjecture 
right, that truly portentous diſſipation, which 


does us ſuch diſcredit in the eſtimation of the 


ſerious partof mankind, ariſes not ſo much from 
2 relaxation of difcipline, as from the denial 
of indulgence to a virtuous affection of the 
ſoul, formerly cultivated with the moſt aſſidu- 
ous care, and honoured, in the Inſtitutions of 
the wiſeſt ſtates, as a paſſion, productive of 
the moſt ſalutary conſequences to the public 
welfare. 

To ſpeak more plainly, I am inclined to 
prefer that mode of Government, which gently 
leads the minds of youth from the purſuit of 
each inferior gratification, by propoſing to their 


view ſuch objects, as are truly deſerving of 


their attention, — which, at the ſame time that 

1t prevents'the commiſſion of vice, by diminiſh- 

ing the number and efficacy of its temptations, 

rouſes to the practice of every manly virtue, by 
the animating proſpect of REWARD. 

The'time of life, when the powers of rea- 
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ſon are approaching to their maturity, ſnould 
unqueſtionably be choſen, as the happy ſeaſon 
for inſtilling thoſe principles of virtue, learn- 
ing, and religion, which are moſt likely to 
render us uſeful to our country, and happy in 

_ ourſelves. 

At this period, the ſpirit of ma 18 
found in greateſt force: It conſtitutes a mo- 
tive, more generous than the ſelfiſh, ſenſual 
| paſſions, which, according to the uſual courſe 
3 nature, prevail in earlier life; but leſs exalted 
than that fervent love of human kind, which is 
intended by the author of our being to be the 
incentive in maturer age. 
It has frequently been obſerved, that the 
affections of the human mind riſe by a neceſ- 
ſary progreſs, in beautiful ſucceſſion, each be- 
ing introductory to affections of a nobler 
kind; that each has its limited time of act- 
ing; that it is our wiſdom to convert them to 
their nobleſt objects; and that if, in particular, 
the ſeaſon, when the emulative affections moſt 
prevail, ſhould be neglected ; it will be in 
vain that we afterwards endeavour to impreſs 
the mind with the ardour of improvement, or 
to ſtamp it with the 1 1mage of each ſterling 
virtue. 

A ſyſtem of Education 8 cannot be 
complete, in which the ſpirit of Emulation is 
either * indulged, or improperly directed. 
: B 3 Bat 
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But in our Univerſity, the major part of the 
ſtudents have no opportunity of exerting their 
abilities under the influence of this generous 
paſſion. And in thoſe inſtances, wherein it is 
ſuffered to manifeſt its power, its force 1s ex- 
pended in the acquiſition of a ſpecies of learn- 
ing; which, however excellent in many reſpects, 
certainly has not a reaſonable claim to the di- 
ſtinguiſhed Privileges, which it enjoys at pre- 
ſent in this Seat of Literature; inaſmuch as it 
neither prepares our ſtudents for a creditable 
entrance upon thoſe particular profeſſions, to 
which the higheſt honours and emoluments are 
annexed in civil life; nor tends immediately to 
fit them for a general commerce with the world. 

Let us, for inſtance, examine its uſual exer- 
tion of itſelf, in the caſe of candidates for the ; 
firſt degree in arts. 

The ſolicitude, previous to an examination 
for the Bachelor's degree, and the joy, conſe- 
quent upon paſſing through it with ſucceſs, 
evidently demonſtrate, that an uncommon ar- 
dour of Emulation actuates the breaſt of each 
aſpirant to thoſe honourable diſtinctions, which 


the Univerſity then beſtows upon her moſt . 


proved ſons. 

But, even in this caſe, the object of — 
is removed at too great a diſtance from the 
time of admiſſion, for the Emulative Principle 
to act . | 


Hence 


E 

Hence the firſt years of reſidence are too 
generally ſpent in indolence, or extravagance; 
the laſt in an obſtinate courſe of labours, which 
enfeeble the mental powers of the ſtudent, at 
the ſame time that they have not unfrequently 
been known to be deſtructive to his health. | 

From hence alſo we may account for the 
ſlender improvements, made in each branch of 
Science by thoſe numerous ſtudents; who, for 
various reaſons, do not find it expedient to 
continue their reſidence among us till the uſual. 
time of commencirig Bachelors of Arts. 

As no proper objects are propoſed for their 
Emulation to work upon, their active! imagi- 
nation naturally is led to employ itſelf in the 
ſearch of thoſe that are improper; and that 
ardour of excelling, which in the Penſioner ex- 
erts itſelf in the inveſtigation of Philoſophic 
truth, diſpoſes the Fellow-commoner to aim 
at diſtinguiſhing himſelf in every faſhionable 
mode of diſſipation. And this is an evil the 
more to be lamented; as the ſuperiority of - 
fortune, in that order of our ſtudents, would 
render their literary attainments more exten- 
| ſively beneficial to their country. And, indeed, 
it is often among themſelves conſidered as a 
matter of complaint; that, by the preſent con- 
ſtitution of the Univerſity, they are in a man- 
ner excluded from all opportunity of diſplaying 
their talents in common with their aſſociates; 
talents, which, improved by culture in the Seat 
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of the Muſes, might hereafter render them emi- 
nently uſeful in the more important ſcenes of 
ſocial Life. 

Nor is the partiality, afforded to one parti- 
cular branch of ſtudy by the cuſtom of the 
Univerſity, leſs reprehenſible; whether we con- 
ſider Academical Education as initiatory into 
the ſtudies of any particular Profeſſion, or as 
preparatory to a more enlarged intercourſe 
with Mankind. 

I am duly ſenſible of the many good conſe- 
quences, which are derived from a moderate at- 
tention to the prevailing ſtudies of this place: 
they give ſtrength and ſolidity to the judge- 
ment, and call forth thoſe inventive powers, 
which, in after life, may be ſucceſsfully applied 
to the inveſtigation of elegant and uſeful pro- 
blems in every valuable Art. The knowledge 
of Nature, and of her laws, is, in a peculiar 
manner, ſuited to the ever inquiſitive mind of 
man; and, by the variety and extenſive magnifi- 
cence of the views which it affords us, tends 
to the abolition of thoſe narrow prejudices, 


and confined principles, which forbid us to 


elevate our thoughts to the good of nations, 
and of late poſterity; at the ſame time that they 
very powerfully obſtruct the progreſs of our 


underſtandings to that perfection, for which 


they were originally deſigned. 
Vet ſurely the ſtudy of the Mathematics, and 
of Nature's operations, ſhould not intirely en- 
2 groſs 
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groſs the youthful mind. Enquiry into meta- 
phyfical, and moral truth, is accompanied with 
numerous advantages ; and tends to produce 
thoſe fruits in public and in private life, to which 
we aſſign the names of the moſt honourable 
virtues that can dignify or ornament our kind. 
It is to the finiſhed compoſitions of Greece 
and Rome, that the ſtudent muſt direct his 
view, if he wiſhes to excel in juſt ſentiment, 
and expreſſive diction; yet, excepting the en- 
couragements given by the Chancellor, and 
Univerſity Members, Claſſical Merit is altoge- 
ther diſregarded. 

The ſtudy of Hiſtory alſo, that pleaſing 
monitor, which, as it inſtructs us m the errors 
of the paſt, affords us the moſt important do- 
cuments for the conduct of ſucceeding ages, is 
not ſufficiently encouraged. And, to ſum up 
the matter of complaint 1 in few words, almoſt 
every valuable attainment is defrauded of its 
proper portion of praiſe; while thoſe honorary 
diſtinctions, which ought to be the rewards of 
ſucceſsful labours in every branch of uſeful Li- 
terature, and which, if judiciouſly diſtributed, 
would fix the fervent attention of youth to each 
important object of purſuit, are, at preſent, 
diſpenſed, with a culpable partiality, in favour 
of the proficients in one particular diviſion of 
the Sciences. The conſequences are ſuch, as 
might natur wg be expected to take place: The 
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Academic changes the ſeat of his reſidence for 


ſcenes, which demand accompliſhments of a 
different nature from thoſe, to which glory and 
profit are annexed within the walls of Cam- . 
bridge — his acquiſitions appear unimportant 
in the eyes of his fellow-citizens — and he 
therefore either reſigns himſelf to deſpondency, 
or ſeeks for happineſs in the gratifications of 
a diſſipated Life, 

It may poſſibly be anſwered, that the ſtudies 
I would recommend, are already attended to in 
public, and in private Lectures. I acknowledge 
it with pleaſure. And, were I diſpoſed to 


ſpeak diſreſpectfully of the labours of the many 


worthy and ingenious Gentlemen, who now 
adorn this place, the public and undeniable 
evidences they have afforded of aſſiduity, in the 

diſcharge of their reſpective functions, would 
ſufficiently refyte my calumny. The recent 
Inſtitution of a courſe of Lectures upon Mo- 
dern Hiſtory, is obviouſly beneficial, as well as 


truly honourable in all its circumſtances; and, 


if we may be allowed tq conjecture of the 
manner of the execution, from the animated 


_ expreſſions of approbation in the audience, 


we may venture to predict, that, the fruits, 
hereafter diſplayed in the ſcenes of public life, 
will intitle each noble and ingenuous Pupil to 
that reſpect, and veneration, which is ever due 


to the Friends and Benefactors of their Coun- 


| 


try. 
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With reſpect to other caſes, wherein: 1 
may be allowed to commend with leſs appear- 
ance of preſumption, I can truly ſay, that I 
have the honour of being acquainted with 
ſeveral Gentlemen, who diſcharge, with credit, 
each part of their important truſt; and whoſe 
inſtructions are fitted to qualify the ſtudent 
for every ſcene of active Life. But-ſomething 
more than the capacity and fidelity of the Tu- 
tor is required in order to the improvement of 
the Pupil: and that ſomething, the inexhauſti- 
ble fund of honour would effectually ſupply. 
It may alſo be urged, that there is no neceſſity 
for engaging the Univerſity in any ſcheme of 
alteration, as the plan, purſued by the Maſter 
of St. John's, may be adopted in every other 
Society. Moſt highly do I reſpect Dr. Powell's 
character, with reſpect to his conduct in that 
department, which he fills with ſo much honour 
to himſelf, and advantage to the Public; but 
his method cannot conveniently be admitted 
into ſmaller ſocieties: and, even within his own, 
it has been obſerved, that the Emulation of 
youth, for want of a wider range, too often 
produces paſſions of a more malignant kind. 

The following is a delineation of the pro- 
poſed model of improvement. 
Let an examination of all the Undergradu- 
ates, ranged according to their ſtanding in the 
Univerſity, be annually held in the Senate- 


houſe 
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houſe, in the May term, a little before the time 
of its diviſion. 

Let the ſubject-matter of this examination 
be the Law of Nature and of Nations, Geogra- 
phy, Hiſtory, Claſſics, Mathematics, Metaphy- 
hes, and Philoſophy natural and moral; and 
let no perſon in fat pupillari be permitted to 
plead his order, as an exemption from attend- 
ing it. 

Let the particular Claſſic Authors, and por- 
tions of Hiſtory, which ſhall appear moſt de- 
ſerving of Academical Attention, be previouſly 
ſettled by thoſe Perſons, whom the Univerſity 
ſhall delegate for this purpoſe; and publicly 
given out each year, as the courſe preſcribed for 
examination in the year which follows; and let 
honorary rewards be diſpenſed to thoſe ſtu- 
dents, who ſhall Antag themſelves in each 
Diviſion. 

And, more particularly, let the portions of 

Mathematics and Philoſophy be limited with 
preciſion; in order to reduce, within due 
bounds, the application to a ſtudy, which, 
however uſeful, has of late engroſſed too much 
of the attention of the ſtudent. 

Let premiums alſo be propoſed, as encou- 
ragements for thoſe, who ſhall appear the moſt | 
deſerving with reſpect to Latin and Engliſh 
compoſition. 

Let not the members of that Royal Foun- 

dation, 
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dation, which has always been conſpicuouſſy 

eminent with reſpect to claſſical merit, an 
longer be deprived of an 2 of diſtin- 

guiſhing themſelves by the play of wy 
valuable attainment. _ 

And, in the examination, artcciing that for 
the degree of Bachelor in Arts, let not im- 
provements in ſacred Literature remain withe h 
out their ſhare of praiſe. 

It is not intended; that this coals ſhould 
in any reſpect interfere with the ſtatutable ex- 
erciſes of the Univerſity: nor that it ſhould 
ſuperſede, but rather be, preparatory to, the 
more important examination for the Bachelor's 
degree. | 

It is depot chat the firſt 3 exami- 
nation fhould take place in the May term 1774: 
but that it ſhould comprehend only thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, who ſhall be admitted during the courſe 
of the preſent year. However, if it ſhould even 
be thought expedient to call the Emulation of 
youth, now reſident in the Univerſity, to thoſe 
manly purſuits, which tend to prepare them 
for an honourable diſplay of their talents in 
each active ſcene; there is every reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that their native candour, and ingenuous 
manners, would induce them chearfully to 
concur with the endeavours of their ſuperiors, 
in effecting ſo deſirable an end. | 

J might further obſerve, in favour of ſuch a 

_ ſcheme 


( 14 ) 
ſcheme as I have now recommended; that it 
would afford inducements to Gentlemen of 
longer ſtanding, to devote themſelves with in- 
. creaſing application to ſuch. parts of Litera- 
| ture, as may be eminently beneficial to them 
1 in their profeſſion as Divines. But I reſerve 
| 


what I have further to urge upon this ſubject, ry 
until Iam made acquainted with the objections, | 
i that may be advanced againſt the propoſed 

\ eſtabliſhment. I ſhall only add at preſent, that 

0 I will, with pleaſure, communicate with any 

i Academical Gentleman upon the proper mea- 

j ſures to be purſued, in order to the inſtitution 

= - of annual Examinations; and that I ſhall think * 
g myſelf happy, if theſe obſervations, upon the 

1 defects in our preſent courſe of Education, ſhall 

ſuggeſt any uſeful hints to thoſe, who may have 

more influence than myſelf in promoting a 

4 reform. 
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IF it ſhould appear expedient to the Senate 
to paſs a Grace for the Eſtabliſhment of 
annual Examinations; it 1s propoſed, that all 
Students of the preſent year ſhould attend 
The firſt Examination in May 1774 ; 
The ſecond Examination in May 1775; 
The third Examination in May 1776; 
The fourth Examination, for the degree of 
Bachelor in Arts, in January, 1777. 


As a mode of procedure, fimilar to one al- 
ready eſtabliſned, may appear more feaſible, than 
one conſtructed upon a plan entirely new; it 
may be adviſeable to render the proceſs, as 
near as poſſible, conformable to the examina- 
tion at the time of the Bachelor's Degree: 

And therefore it is propoſed, | 

I. That fix Public Examiners be annually 
appointed * by the Univerſity, with power 
finally to determine concerning the honorary 
Rewards, in thoſe diviſions of the ſtudents, which 
ſhall be conſigned to their management. 

; | II. That 


As, according to this ſcheme, the examination of 1774 will 
only comprehend the ſtudents of a ſingle year, no more than two 
Examiners muſt be appointed for that year; four for the next, 
and the full complement of ſix in each ſucceeding year, 


t | 


II. That the ſtudents of the three years be 
ranged in three diſtinct diviſions, in the Mate 
Houſe. „ 


III. That the Cs, r at Apen 
tables in the Public Library, examine the 
ſtudents of the reſpective years, in diviſions 
of fix; eight, or ten, according to the med 
practiſed in the Queſtioniſts examination. 

IV. That all regents and non-regents, whe- 
ther Doctors or Maſters, be permitted to ſend 
for ſingle ſtudents (when not actually engag- 
ed with the Public Examiners) and to examine 

them in the preſcribed courſe for the year, ei- 
cher in the Senate Houſe or Public Library, 
as they ſhall judge conyenient. 


V. That the examination laſt two days and 
an half; and that the time of attendance of 
the ſtudents in the Senate Houſe be from nine 
till twelve in the forenoon, and from three 
till ſix } in the afternoo 
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